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MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN. 


At the third subscription concert given at 
Stuttgart, Nov. 23, the entire programme was 
devoted to the works of Robert Schumann, 
and the pianist of the occasion was none other 
than the respected widow of the composer. 
The works performed were the symphony in 
C, the piano concerto, the *« Genoveva” over- 
ture, two Romances for piano, and three 
“ Lieder,” sung by Friiulein Léwe. The fol- 
lowing account of the appearance of Madame 
Schumann is from a private letter. 

“Clara Schumann is between sixty and 
seventy years of age, with iron gray hair, 
and a stoop in her shoulders. She wore ¢ 
cap, and acted just like a fussy old woman. 
She bowed very low, first to the Queen, and 
then to the audience. The applause was 
great, and it was some time before she was 
seated. The piano was covered with myrtle 
wreaths; she first motioned for them all to 
be taken off, and then raised herself out of 
her seat about seven times, until she had 
gotten every wrinkle out from her dress; 
then she wiped her face and then her hands, 
and then the keys of the piano all off. Then, 
as we thought she was going to commence, 
she bobbed up again to speak to the con- 
ductor. But when she did commence it was 
grand. It was wonderful to see that old 
lady bobbing her cap over the piano, and 
bringing out such beautiful, clear sounds. 
The vigor and strength with which she played 
were truly remarkable. After the concerto 
was ended, the applause was immense. The 
people shouted and clapped until I was deaf- 
ened, and they trotted the poor old woman 
out four or five times. But after the second 
playing, which was most beautiful, she could 
not get off the stage, such was the applause, 
but was obliged to play again. Even then 
the audience did not want to let her go, but 
made her come out three or four times to 
make her little old-fashioned curtsies.” 

vhiniipiniin 
MARIA MALIBRAN.1! 
I. 

Initiators! It is thus I call those privi- 
leged individuals, those magnetic beings, who 
cause chords previously mute. to vibrate with- 
in us. We often carry in our nature, without 
being aware of it, tastes, gifts, and qualities, 
which slumber in the state of germs; they 
exist, but alone do not possess sufficient force 
to come to anything. By chance, one of 
those who illumine the soul crosses our path! 
He speaks to and questions us. Suddenly, 
there is light —the spring gushes forth. We 
did not understand and we understand; we 


“7 From a pamphlet written by M. Ernest Legouvé, and 
published by Hetzel, Paris, 





did not love and we love; we have found the 
way to Damascus. There is not one of us 
who has not had some of these providential 
encounters. As for myself, I owe them much. 
. . « To-day I will confine myself to two great 
artists who breathed into my soul the sacred 
and ardent love of music; Maria Malibran 
and Berlioz. I shall be compelled to say a 
little about myself, but only, that I may say 
a great deal concerning them; the intimate 
friendship which bound me to both will enable 
me to add a few precise and new touches. to 
two figures, one of which is already no more 
than a remembrance, while the other is begin- 
ning to enter the domain of the legend. 

My love of music, suppressed by a singular 
family superstition, was developed only at a 
somewhat lite period. My father’s memory 
and name were with me objects of a worship 
which will easily be understood; I had no 
higher ambition than to resemblé him, and 
my relatives carefully fostered in me the pious 
wish. Now my father was not fond of musie, 
and could not sing in tune, so, when I spoke 
at college of taking singing lessons, “ It would 
be no good,” I wastold. “Your father could 
not sing in tune.” I immediately withdrew 
my wish. I considered I had no right to like 
what my father did not like. Two years later 
—I was then sixteen —I was taken to the 
Opéra-Comique to hear Della Maria’s Prison- 
nier; Iwas touched by the simple grace of 
certain things in it, and ventured to say 
timidly : “I think Tam fond of Music.” “No, 
you are not! Your father could not sing in 
tune.” The argument struck me as unanswer- 
able, and my filial piety speedily exorcized my 
irreligious and absurd fancy. A year subse- 
quently I was taken to hear La Dame Blanche. 
The trio in the first act excited my enthusiasm, 
and I exclaimed: “ But I do love music!” 
“No, you do not. Your father sang out of 

” «Oh, Ido not know how my father 
sang; I know very well, thongh, what I feel 
within me! I do like music! I do like music! 
I do like music!”” There was no help for it, 
and I was allowed to indulge my strange taste, 
which went on being gently developed in the 
temperate domain of comic opera, till, one 
day, an unexpected meeting suddenly changed 
my taste into a passion and transported me 
violently into the higher regions of art. People 
were talking a great deal of the arrival in 
Paris of a young singer, a daughter of the 
celebrated tenor Garcia, and wife of an Ameri- 
can merchant, M. Malibran. The lady was 
said to rival Mme. Pasta. My gvod tortune 
took me to a charity concert at the Con- 
servatory, the day the fair artist sang for the 
first time in Paris. The crowd was immense, 
and expectation raised to a high pitch. Seated 
on the platform among the lady-patronesses, 
the new-comer was the object of general 
curiosity. There was nothing remarkable in 
her figure or physiognomy. In the little 
mauve hood which half concealed her face, 
she resembled a young English girl. Her turn 
to sing having arrived, she rose, removed her 
hood, and went to the piano, on which she was 
to accompany herself. She had scarcely taken 
her seat ere the transformation began. Ih 
the first place, the way her hair was dressed 





astonished people by its simplicity ; no curls, no 
skilfully devised and towering fabric; smooth, 
flat plaits showing the form of the head: a 
somewhat large mouth; a rather short nose; 
but such a beautiful oval face ; such a purely 
designed neck and shoulders, that beauty of 
feature was replaced by purity of outline; 
and lastly eyes such as had never been seen 
since Talma, eyes which had an atmosphere 
of their own. Virgil speaks of “ Natantia 
lumina somno.” Now Maria Malibran, like 
Talma, had eyes which swam in some electric 
fluid or other, whence their glances darted, 
luminous and yet veiled, similar to a sunbeam 
traversing a cloud. They appeared charged 
with melancholy, reverie, and passion. She 
sang the “ Song of the Willow” from Ofello. 
At the twentieth bar, the public were con- 
quered ; at the end of the first strophe, they 
were inebriated ; at the end of the piece, they 
were mad. As for myself, I experienced the 
sensation felt by a man in the car of a captive 
balloon, at the moment the rope is cut. A 
second before, he was gently rocked to-and-fro 
at a few yards from the ground, and then all 
of a sudden he is shot like an arrow into the 
plains of ether. That is what happened to 
me. Up to then, music had been for me only 
a pleasing art, made up of grace and clever- 
ness. It suddenly appeared to me as the purest 
and most pathetic interpretress of poetry, of 
love, and of grief. A new world, the world 
of grand dramatic music, was opened to me; 
the performances of Semiramide, of La Gazza 
Ladra, and of Tancredi, completed my initia- 
tion: Rossini’s genius and Malibran’s talent 
served as my initiators. 

Soon afterwards I took another step for- 
ward in the art, and again it was Malibran 
who caused me to do so. My guardian was 
on intimate terms with her family ; [ was pre- 
sented to her, and soon joined the mounted 
escorts of friends who accompanied her in her 
rides. One day, while we were breakfast- 
ing at St. Cloud, I called out, being tired with 
the slowness of the attendance: * Waiter! 
some plates!” Malibran turned round and 
said: ** Why, you have a baryton.” “ What 
isa baryton?” “A pleasing kind of voice. 
Yours is a good one; "you took on the word 
‘plates’ a very resonant note. You should 
engage a master.” I engaged two masters, 
one for solfeggio and one for singing, and it 
is thus that I came into direct communication 
with the master-pieces of dramatic music, that’ 
I rose from the part of listener to that of 
interpreter, that my passion became an occu- 
pation, and my pleasure serious work, that I 
went on successively from Otello to Don Juan, 
from Fidelio to Iphigenia in Tauris, from 1 
Matrimonio Segreto to Der Freischiitz ; and 
that at last—but I am speaking too much of 
the person initiated; let me speak of the 
initiatress. 

II. 

In human languages there are certain words, 
such as lumiére, jeunesse, amour, and beauté 
which appear formed of light. Well, there 
are certain names in art which shine with the 
same brilliancy. Such as Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, Mlle. Rachel, and Maria Malibran. All 





three died young, and their premature end, 
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by adding to their talent the charm of some- 
thing incomplete and interrupted, has estab- 
lished among them a sort of relationship; we 
are fond of considering them as three sisters 
in a career of glory. Maria Malibran found 
an admirable poet in Alfred de Musset. The 
stanzas he dedicated to her live in the memory 
of us all, but do they tell us everything? No, 
for poetry cannot do so; poetry sings but 
does not analyze; poetry immortalizes, but 
transfigures superior beings. The details of 
their character and genius, the familiar side 
of their nature, disappear in the grandeur of 
the portrait. De Musset sang the praises of 
Maria Malibran ; I should like to attempt her 
portrait. 

What was the distinctive trait in her char- 
acter? The date of her first appearance in 
Paris may assist us to discover it. She ar- 
rived about 1829, that is to say, in the very 
midst of a poetical, dramatic, pictorial, and 
musical revolution. Hernani, Der Freischiitz, 
Beethoven’s Symphonies and Le Naufrage de 
la Méduse, had let loose in the domain of art 
unknown and stormy forces ; the atmosphere 
was heavily charged with electricity. Now, 
Malibran was the representative of this new 
art, as Pasta had been the sublime interpre- 
tress of classic art. Even in Rossini’s works, 
Pasta combined with emotion a dignity, grav- 
ity, and nobleness, which belonged to the old 
school. She was truly the daughter of 
Sophocles, of Corneille, and of Racine ; 
Malibran was the daughter of Shakespeare, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Alfred de 
Musset. Everything in her genius was spon- 
taneous, inspired, and effervescing. But at 
the same time—and this is one of the most 
striking characteristics of her highly complex 
organization—at the same time, by a singular 
contradiction, nature condemned her to the 
necessity of effort, to stubborn labor constant- 
ly renewed. The mysterious fairy who pre- 
sided over her birth, endowed her with all 
the gifts of a great actress and of a great 
singer except one: a perfect instrument. 
Alfred de Musset says in his poem: 

* Ainsi nons consolait sa voix fraiche et sonore,” 


and, further on: ’ 
** Oui sout-ils ces accents 

Qui voltigeaient le soir sur ta levre inspirée 

Comme un parfum leger sur I'aubépine en fleur?’ 

Nothing of the kind. Malibran’s voice 
did not “flutter” by any means. Malibran’s 
voice had nothing of a “light perfume” 
about it; and Malibran’s voice was not what 
is termed “fresh and sonorous.” Pathetic 
and powerful, it was harsh and rebellious. 
When Sontag sang, the sounds which escaped 
from her throat were so limpid and _ brilliant 
that you might have fancied them to be a 
pure wave of light. Malibran’s voice resem- 
bled the most precious of all metals: gold; 
but it had to be torn from the bosom of the 
earth: it was gold, but it had to be freed from 
the dross ; it was gold, but it had to be forged 
and rendered supple like iron under a ham- 
mer. I heard her one day at Rome, when 
she had to play in the Barbiere, working 
away several hours at the runs in her cava- 
tina. From,time to time she stopped and 


addressed her voice, saying in a sort of rage: 
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“JT will make you obey me!” The struggle 
was with her a necessity, a habit, which, com- 
bined with her indomitable tenacity and her 
love of impossibilities, imparted to her talent 
a character of much greater power and origin- 
ality than that which the poet has drawn; but 
by suppressing the effort he has diminished 
the talent. If we would obtain a just idea 
of what Malibran was, we should think of 
the school in which she was formed. Garcia, 
her father, united to the knowledge of a gen- 
uine composer marvellous talent as a virtuoso. 
Nourrit told me that, previously to coming 
out, he went to ask Garcia’s advice. ‘ What 
piece have you brought ?” “The air from J/ 
Matrimonio Segreto: ‘Pria che spunti.’” 
“Sing it.” On reaching the point d’orgue, 
Nourrit executed a very pleasing run. “Good, 
execute another.” Nourrit executed a second. 
“ And another.” Nourrit threw off a third. 
* And now another.” “Iam at the end of 
my tether,” replied Nourrit. ‘ After three 
points d’orgue! a genuine singer should be 
able to extemporize ten, or twenty, if he 
chooses, for no one can be a genuine singer 
who is not a genuine musician.” 

Such was the admirable but rough and 
rarely satisfied master who taught Malibran. 
One day, after an hour’s work, he said to her: 
“You will never be anything more than a 
chorus singer.” ‘TI shall have more talent 
than you,” she replied, with a toss of her 
little head of fourteen. Two years later, at 
New York, he entered her room, and, in the 
tone at which all trembled, said: “You will 
come out on Saturday with me, in Ofello.” 
“Saturday! Why, that is only six days.” 
“Tam very well aware of the fact.” “Six 
days to rehearse a part like that of Desde- 
mona and get used to the stage!” ‘No 
objections! You will come out on Saturday 
and you will be excellent ; because, if you are 
not, in the last scene . . . . when I am only 
supposed to stab you with the dagger, I will 
strike in reality!” How was it possible to 
resist an argument of this kind? Malibran 
rehearsed the part, played it, and achieved an 
immense success, introducing at the end a 
totally unexpected effect, which surprised 
every one, especially her father. Those who 
saw her in the part will remember the new 
aspect she gave it. Mme. Pasta was sublime 
in it, but played it as a woman of twenty. 
Malibran made it sixteen. With her, Desde- 
mona was almost a mere girl. Hence resulted 
a delicious charm of innocence, of touching 
weakness, and of child-like ingenuousness, 
mingled with outbursts of indignation or ter- 
ror, which sent a shudder through the whole 
house. In the last scene, when Otello, with 
dagger raised, advances towards Desdemona, 
Pasta, strong in her virtue and her courage, 
went forward to meet the blow; Malibran 
fled in afright, running to the windows and 
the doors, and bounding like a terrified fawn. 
Now, at her début, when her father seized her 
in her efforts to escape, and drew his weapon, 
she entered so profoundly into her double 
part of artist and of daughter, the appalling 
expression of her terrible father, as he glanced 
askant at her, seemed so really and truly her 
death-warrant, that, seizing his hand as it was 





descending on her, she bit it till the blood 
came. Garcia uttered a low cry of pain, 
which was taken for a cry of fury, and the 
act finished amid frantic applause. This 
shows what she really was, and what the 
stage made her. She was sometimes so vio- 
lently affected by the dramatic situation as to 
become like one possessed; unable always to 
arrange and announce beforehand what she 
would do, because she did not know it herself 
—saying to the different Otellos who acted 
with her: ‘“ Seize me where you can in the last 
scene, for at that moment I cannot answer for 
my movements ;”’ never studying her attitudes 
and gestures before a glass, but seized on the 
stage by strange inspirations, which she carried 
out with an audacity that took the place of ad- 
dress! In the second act of Otello, in the 
great scene of anguish where she is awaiting 
the result of the duel, she actually on one 
occasion singled out a poor devil of a super- 
numerary from a group of his fellows, and, 
bringing him down to the front of the stage, 
asked for news of the combat with an outburst 
of despair and passion which was very nearly 
exciting the hilarity of the house. But her 
impetuosity and sincerity carried all before 
them. The supernumerary was so utterly 
stupefied that his stupor rendered him motion- 
less and his immobility lent him dignity. 
What would have been ridiculous with any 
one else was sublime with her ! 

These daring strokes which filled her act- 
ing were carried by her into her singing —a 
dangerous thing to do with an organ some- 
times so rebellious. Fancy a general endeay- 
oring to carry a position in double quick time 
with troops who cannot run! What was the 
result? A double and very singular one. If 
her imagination was calm, she summoned to 
her aid her profound science, for I never 
knew a more skilful virtuosa. She composed 
on her refractory instrument; she employed 
temperament and address. The most dex- 
terous horseman would never have got more 
out of a horse by clever management. I 
recollect one evening, just as she was going 
off to play in Za Cenerentola, one of her 
friends put the commonplace question : “ Well, 
Madame, are you in voice this evening?” 
“Tn voice?” she answered gaily. ‘ Look!” 
and opening her mouth she showed in her 
throat one of those patches which are signs of 
“ What! are you going to sing with 
a throat like that?” “ Certainly, Iam. Oh, 
we know each other, my throat and I. We 
have fought often enough, and this evening I 
will so manage it that it shall carry me on to 
the end, without any one save myself perceiv- 
ing what an effort is necessary. Come, and 
you shall see!” She did as she said she 
would. But if by chance the instrument was 
found wanting on one of her days of fiery 
and reckless inspiration .... why in that 
case, so much the worse for the instrument. 
There was an implacable struggle between 
them. She would not admit it could resist 
her; she demanded from it all she felt within 
herself. It had to obey, even though it might 
perish in doing so. Sometimes, by an heroic 
effort of this kind, she obtained prodigious 
effects which she would not perhaps have 
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obtained, had it not been necessary for her to 
carry them by violence, as the Titans wanted 
to carry heaven. But now and then the 
weaker combatant was the stronger, the re- 
bellious organ resisted and she fell into exag- 
geration. ... Well, would any one believe 
it! Such very inequalities imparted an ad- 
ditional charm, the charm of surprise, to her 
talent. With her the audience were always 
in a state of expectation. She might play 
the same part twenty times, she was always 
different. This need of the unforeseen, this 
love of adventure, sometimes involved her in 
enterprizes which were more than rash, though 
she alwaysemerged safely from them by some 
miracle or other of will. At an extraordi- 
nary performance of Ofello, she once sang in 
the course of the same evening, Otello in the 
first act, Iago in the second, and Desdemona 
in the third. Her voice was a mezzo-soprano, 
lying, as we know, between a contralto and a 
soprano. Well, no victorious king, confined 
between two foreign kingdoms, was ever 
more tormented with the wish to invade those 
kingdoms, than Malibran was to make an in- 
cursion into the two voices bordering her own. 
The word limit was unbearable; it was im- 
possible for her to understand that she could 
not do what anybody else would do; her life 
was spent in endeavoring to go up as high as 
Sontag, and down as low as Pisaroni. What 
was our surprise to hear her one day execute 
a shake on the extreme note of the soprano- 
register. We loudly expressed what we felt, 
- “ Does that astonish you?” she said languid. 
ly. “Oh! the horrible note! It has cost me 
trouble enough. I have been trying for the 
last month to get it! When I was dressing, 
when I was doing my hair, when I was walk- 
ing, and when I was riding; at last, I hit on 
it this morning, as I was tying my shoes.” 
“And where did you hit upon it, Madame?” 
“There!” she replied, laughing. “There!” 
as she touched her forehead with the tip of 
her finger in the most charming manner—for 
one of the characteristics of this strange be- 
ing was to envelop all her acts of daring in a 
supple, light, and natural gracefulness not to 
be described. You felt that her domain was 
the impossible ; she did what she chose there. 


————_»_—_ 


BJORNSON’S SPEECH AT OLE BULL’S 
FUNERAL! 
Ole Bull was beloved ; that we see to-day. He 
‘was honored; but it is more to be loved than 
honored. 

If we would understand the origin of this deep 
sympathy —if we would understand him, and 
how he became for us what he now is, we must 
go back to the time when he first became known. 

We were a poor little nation of beginners, with 
great memories from remote centuries; this gave 
us longings which we could not satisfy, so that we 
were often laughed at. The scanty inheritance 
of Danish literature from later times was so 
divided that almost nothing fell to our share; we 
were thought incapable of intellectual independ- 
ence, and the so-called best among us were of the 
same opinion. A Norse literature was regarded 
as an impossibility, even with the rich beginning 
which it had; an independent Norwegian school 
of history was something ridiculous; our language 
was not elegant, unless spoken with a Danish 





1 See last number. 


accent and soft consonants, and a Norwegian 
drama was a thing incredible, even to ourselves. 

Politics were in no better condition; we had 
lately been sold and bought, and the freedom we 
were bold enough to take, and which we had 
known how to hold on to and enlarge, still gave 
us no feeling of security, but much anxiety. We 
dared not even show an “ official” joy, for fear it 
might be misinterpreted in high places. 

But in the meantime a younger generation had 
succeeded, one that had grown up in the first 
years of freedom and had not the anxious pru- 
dence of their elders, but were rather possessed 
with a spirit of indignation, defiance, and a rest- 
lessness like the ocean; they lived in morning 
hours of freedom and honor, and on these morn- 
ing hours stole Ole Bull’s notes, like the glitter- 
ing of the first sunbeams on the mountains. 

At that time national airs had just forced their 
way. In music, too, the democratic had broken 
in on the aristocratic, the national on the abstract, 
the individual on the ideally formal. It was our 
honor and our destiny to come forward then. 
When we talk with older people—I was my- 
self a child then — of when they saw the majestic 
form of the Norwegian who suddenly appeared, 
not here —no, in the world’s highest places, 
among its emperors and kings, on the great opera 
stage of a thousand cities, and played with a wild 
enthusiasm which only one man before him had 
possessed, but which in Ole Bull was individual, 
heartfelt and Norwegian; when they read how 
he stood and sang his national airs from his violin, 
and felt that the people’s soul had melted into 
ours, while strangers laughed and wept, and be- 
hind him caught a glimpse of our people and our 
beautiful land,. . . then wercan understand the 
promise, the certainty, the faith, the pride he 
awakened — he first—in the life of Norwegian 
treedom. This is what Henrik Wergeland ex- 
presses, when he bids Norway sing to Ole Bull: 

O, vant tie Sénners Verdensry, 

Mit Oje funkler op paa ny. 

Drag hen, min Son, den samme Lyst, 
Har rort sigi Din Moders Bryst. 

Oh, quick to see my children’s fame, 
Mine eye light up with brighter flame. 
Go forth, my son, thy mother’s breast 
Has oft been stirred with like unrest. 

When he came home from his first tours, it was 
a festival just tosee him. As he played the melo- 
dious tales, which we had hidden away shame- 
faced with other recollections of childhood, but 
which had now been admired by kings and em- 
perors, the generation which had then come for- 
ward felt itself on the highest summit of exist- 
ence; Ole Bull became the first and the greatest 
inspiration in the life of these people; he gave 
us confidence in ourselves, the greatest thing that 
at that time could be given us. 

This is Ole Bull’s undying honor, this is the 
most essential work of his life. 

If you will measure the depth of an impression, 
go to its expression in literature. Read Wel- 
haven’s poem to Ole Bull, written at this time. 
Those who know something of European litera- 
ture, do not hesitate to say that it is among the 
finest specimens of lyric poetry. 

How came he to be the one to do this? He 
was born of a musical race, but this would not 
have been enough of itself; his genius was fired 
by love of country. His first childish plays fell 
in the time of our war of independence, his 
child’s voice joined in the first hurrahs for our 
new-born liberty, and, when he was a young man 





—I know this for a certainty —his violin sang 
our national airs with an unfettered, exultant joy 
up in Henrik Wergeland’s student-garret, and 
was the overture to his 17th of May speech which 
vibrated through the land. 


Love of country was the creative power in his 
life. When he founded a Norwegian theatre, 
whenever he protected Norwegian art, when he 
gave his assistance to the National Museum, 
whenever his mighty violin sang for other patri- 
otic objects, on all occasions when he helped his 
countrymen, or others who needed it, it was not 
so much for the sake of the cause or the indi- 
vidual, as for the glory of Norway. He always 
felt himself our representative. And if there 
seemed any call for him to appear — abroad or 
at home —as “ Ole Olsen, violinist, the Norwe- 
gian Norseman from Norway,” he never neglected 
the occasion. His love of country had something 
naive and sensitive about it; at that time it could 
not be otherwise. But it was something for us 
that our most “elegaut” man, coming from the 
most spirituels salons of Europe, could, and would 
go arm in arm with our petty Norse-Norwegian 
beginnings, even less elegant at that time than 
now. In the nature of things, beginnings cannot 
be aristocratic ; they become so later, when they 
are fully formed and recognized by all; but then, 
as a rule, they are done with by that time. 

Ole Bull’s deep fidelity to all that was in har- 
mony with his nature, spite of all his fickleness, 
has made him dear to the people; in other words 
it is his love of country which has done it. 

So it was with Henrik Wergeland. These two 
were contemporaries and equals. One corre- 
sponded to the other, as the song of the forest to 
springtime in the fields, or as the ocean, the reefs, 
the restless mountain-ranges, the broken gleams 
of light on the slopes, and the fickle shifting of 
light and shadow in our westland, answer to the 
eastland’s wooded hills and rich expanse of 
country with the radiant mirror of Mjdésen. The 
one was the Westland’s blue boy with sea-salt wit 
and restless Viking-spirit; the other was the 
Eastland’s gray boy; undoubtedly Henrik Wer- 
geland had his share of Westland blood, but his 
mind took its color from the grand, mild, far- 
horizoned Eastland landscape, where mountains 
are seen in the distance. 

When Ole Bull spoke of his art, he had a habit 
of saying that he had learned to sing of the 
Italians; this was undeniable; the external form 
of his song was learned there; but its power and 
coloring were from the soul in our soul, and its 
message came direct to us in national airs, as they 
glowed for the fancy of Ole Bull. A mature 
world’s artist once said to me: “Ole Bull’s faults 
are more noticeable, the older he grows; but no 
artist of our time has possessed his poetic power. 
A tune has never been better played than he 
played it in his best moments.” I think, every 
one capable of judging, who has heard him, would 
say the same. 

A complaint has been made that Ole Bull left 
no great musical works. This is unreasonable. 
One who could take us captive on the spot so 
completely as he, could do no more; the conditions 
for this talent exclude the other, and most com- 
pletely where the talent is greatest. 

But it was something for us at that time, and it 
is always something for a small nation, to have 
among them a man of the first order. It quickened 
our apprehension of what was great, it lengthened 
our measure of human capabilities, it increased 
the power of contest, and that through every 
range of endeavor. 

Let us here by the grave of our greatest pro- 
nounce all honor to the artists amongst us who 
open the way for others, who have not only cre- 
ated followers in their own art, but have aroused 
ambition, rivalry, and a joy in existence, wher- 
ever it may be; this increases the moral and in- 
tellectual capacity for work — the greatest legacy 
that can be bequeathed. 

I like best to-recall him in the great processions 





With these inspirations Ole Bull set out. 


in Bergen, on the 17th of May ; he was a triumph- 
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ant procession in himself; as his majestic and 
enchanting figure moved along, a movement of 
the hand, a glance of the eye, was suflicient to 
kindle us with enthusiasm. 

Thus arm in arm with our whole national move- 
ment, ennobling it, taking into his affection the 
greatest with the least and exalting all; this was 
his life, and its faithfulness. 

Such a patriotism rewards its possessor with 
miracles. When I read that he who came home 
every year with the summer-birds, was coming 
again this year, aud that love of country was 
strong enough to bear him to us, spite of distance, 
the dissuasion of his physicians and other obsta- 
cles, then I thought of Henrik Wergeland’s words 
to Robert Major : 

‘* Forst did og saa til Himlen vilde den gamle graa 
Republikan.”’ (First for home, and then for Heaven 
he longed, the gray, old Republican. ) 

His eye would embrace the land he loved ere it 
closed forever. This constancy in Ole Bull you 
will reward with constancy. For my part 1 
repeat; I will be faithful to Ole Bull. 

Countrymen, let us not go hence without thank- 
ing her who did what a whole nation should have 
done, but what it is hardly in the power of a nation 
to do with their best will—who made a home of 
comfort and beauty for his old age, and followed 
his life in untiring self-sacrifice. In happy, child- 
like moments he would speak of her to us, his 
friends, with touching gratitude; to that we can 
testify. 

One thing is certain, what we to-day bury with 
him are his faults. If there is anything that 
bears witness to the superiority of good over evil 
in human nature, it is this, that the moment death 
enters, he makes clear to us that the faults and 
excellencies of a life were inseparably bound to- 
gether. Love, to whom alone all its secrets are 
known, takes on herself their transfiguration. Ole 
Bull’s faults were those of a spoiled child; of 
course these are most felt in daily intercourse, so 
that his wife’s task has often been a difficult one. 
But she has accomplished it with assurance and 
faithfulness. His last words were a prayer to 
friends to protect her. We repeat it to the whole 
country, when we beg that our reverential grati- 
tude may ever follow her footsteps among us. 

Hitherto, when we have made a speech in honor 
of Ole Bull, we have closed with a “ Long live Ole 
Bull!” That we can never do again — although 
he is not dead for us— he follows each one of us 
now to our homes. But I will close with an in- 
junction to the young; it cannot invoke their 
faithfulness to him who is gone, for they have not 
our understanding of him. But by this grave let 
them note the miracles worked by love of country, 
as they are revealed in the rich career here closed. 

=v 


THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

{Herr Ernst Pauer has been giving, in London, a 
course of six lectures on this special branch of musical 
history, which, as reported in the Musical Standard, 
will be of interest and profit, we believe, to many of 
our readers. Here is the first, delivered on the 12th 
November, in the Lecture Theatre of South Kensing- 
ton Museum. } 1 


Pianoforte playing, if not exactly a universal 
occupation, is one in-which very many, and ladies 
especially, take an interest. Through it most of 
us become acquainted with the art of music, and 
it is found very conducive to social pleasure, being 
thus both useful and agreeable. To judge of this 
occupation rightly, we must know its origin and 
development, and. few phases of musical history 
have more charm. We have to note its modest 
beginnings, changes, growth, and the relation and 
connection of its practical phases with the gen- 
eral development of music. Before considering 


the present manner of pianoforte playing, we 





must understand the nature of the instruments 
our forefathers used, and how much greater are 
our means than were theirs. The harpsichord, 
clavichord, and clavecin had a much smaller com- 
pass —only four octaves, instead of seven. Their 
tone was feeble; that of the modern piano is full 
and rich. In the old instruments the sound was 
produced by forks with a plectrum, and the strings 
were twanged. As the heavier or lighter pres- 
sure of the finger on the keys made no difference 
in the tone, the harpsichord had two key-boards, 
one for loud, the other for soft sounds; some 
also had stops for modifying the tone. We see, 
then, that the business of playing was connected 
with mechanical contrivances wiiich made it diffi- 
cult. A kind of soft pedal, voix celeste, was latterly 
introduced into some of the harpsichords, but 
their resources were always very limited, and not 
to be compared to those of the pianoforte. The 
hammers of the latter enabled the player to make 
the tone loud or soft by the pressure of the finger. 
The executant thus became more free, and there 
arose a new spirit, a new mode of execution, and 
more individual feeling. 

Carl Emanuel Bach was the first to see the 
necessity of adapting the style of composition to 
the improved instruments. ‘The music of Sebas- 
tian Bach was founded on the scientific part of 
the art; and only in a few of his works, as for 
instance, the “Chromatic Fantasia,” was there a 
kind of prescience of the future style. Emanuel’s 
method was freer, and he abandoned the Suite for 
the Sonata form. The Suite, it must be remem- 
bered, consisted of a series of short dance move- 
ments — prelude, allemande, courante, sarabande, 
gavotte, or bourrée, and gigue. The prelude was 
not always strictly in 4-4 time; it might be in 3-4, 
but the allemande was confined to 4-4 time, and 
the courante to 3-4 time. Both these were quick 
movements, but the sarabande was earnest and 
expressive, and admitted of agrements in the parts 
repeated. While the allemande and courante dis- 
played _ brillianey, the sarabande showed grace, 
taste, and even tenderness. ‘The gavotte or bour- 
rée which followed was lively, in 4-4 time, and the 
gigue, which closed, was the liveliest of all. The 
Suite presented rhythm, accent, and expression 5 
but it suffered from monotony,-because all the 
movements were in one key. These dances have 
a quaint charm, and the frequent use by present 
composers of the gavotte and gigue shows the 
vitality of the form. The Sonata is a condensed 
suite, and represents these dance forms. While 
the suite depended on rhythm, the Sonata gave 
play to the composer’s feeling and taste, and his 
capacity for portraying psychological conditions. 

These introductory remarks are necessary to 
map out our ground, and to show the different 
stages of pianoforte playing till its present high 
point of perfection. If we can give an undis- 
turbed half-hour to one of Bach’s Suites or Par- 
titas, we are struck by its patriarchal, sedate 
character, showing the earnest, yet genial nature 
of the composer, so entirely free from the haste 
and excitement of writers now. We experience 
a comfortable, soothing sensation, and to be in 
accord with this, the performance must be with- 
out passion or exaggeration, quiet and serene. 
We must transport ourselves to a time when 
people lived in a week what we go through in a 
single day. Bach’s own style of playing was 
quiet and clear, the time rather animated. The 
fingers were bent, and the points held down in a 
Vertical direction, a position not practicable now ; 
but the polyphonic style of Bach's time necessi- 
tated perfect independence of the fingers, in 
fugues the great difficulty being to give distinct- 
ness to the subject, and to mark by the accent its 
entrance in augmentation or diminution. Fugue- 
playing is always difficult, requiring, as it does, 
the most strict attention and loyal devotion from 





the performer. A practical example shall now 
be given of the style of this performance, which 
is so different from that in which a Nocturne of 
Chopin or a Polonaise of Weber must be ren- 
dered. 

Having played the prelude, allemande, cou- 
rante, sarabande and minuet from Bach’s “ Par- 
tita in B-flat,” “Prelude and Fugue in C,” and 
“Gavotte from the Third English Suite,” the lec- 
turer passed on to the new style of composition, 
to which the capacity of playing loudly or softly 
gave rise. 

If formerly an objective or external view had 
prevailed, the greater facilities of the pianoforte 
allowed more personal feeling. Emanuel Bach 
saw the necessity for altering the style, and his 
successful attempt proved the germ of the ulti- 
mate developments of Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. He discarded the suite for the sonata, 
and, as we see, abandoned the polyphonic style; 
for his melodies are so poorly accompanied that, for 
the modern ear it is necessary to fill up the parts ; 
this not from any lack of invention on his part, 
but from his desire to make the melody supreme. 
“ Methinks,” he said, “music should move the 
heart, and this cannot be done by thumping an 
endless arpeqgio. Despite the want of sustaining 
power of the piano, we must endeavor to play in 
a singing style. 

Exactness, brillianey, and decision in time, a 
knowledge of thorough bass, a general clearness, 
a judicious application of graces, and last, not 
least, the adaptation of individual feeling to the 
demands of the composition, were further requi- 
sites; he also laid stress on punctuation, a due 
observation of the pauses being as necessary in 
musical as in rhetorical declamation. The end of 
a period must be made intelligible by a softer 
sound, the entrance of a new phrase by a stronger 
accent, as in speech. Half-cadences may be com- 
pared to the colon, false-cadences to the comma, 
intimate indeed being the relations between music 
and speech. Distinctness is very dependent on 
right accent, and he, said E. Bach, was the best 
performer who most nearly imitated the human 
voice. This composer introduced a warmer life, 
the germ of the lyrical expression of the later 
masters. The “Sonata in A” illustrates the dif- 
ference between the music of father and son. 

After giving an appropriate rendering of this 
work, Herr Pauer described the different charac- 
ter of North and South German music. Although 
Haydn closely followed the model of Emanuel 
Bach, the spirit and melodies of the sonatas were 
very different. The difference between the 
North and South is greater than might be ex- 
pected. The former is deficient in melody and 
spontaneity, and is marked by sobriety and a 
strict adherence to rules; but the spirit of the 
South is easy-going, jocose, and trustful of its own 
powers; it does not rest on science, but on art. 
Yet all the great geniuses knew that science was 
the foundation of art, and judiciously blended 
both. Another difference between Haydn and 
his predecessor is the influence which his orches- 
tral studies had on his piano compositions. Con- 
sequently, there is more variety in Haydn than in 
E. Bach. The relation between a musician’s 
composing and execution is intimate.“ Tell me,” 
says the old proverb, “ who your friends are, and 
I will tell you what you are;” and of the musi- 
cians we may say: as they wrote, so they played. 
It is therefore not dangerous to judge of the style 
of the old composer’s playing. Haydn was not a 
great player, although he played on several in- 
struments; but he could not have had much time 
He had an old worn spinet, on 


and 


for the clavecin. 
which he used to play with musicianly care 
thoughtfulness. Haydn’s progress on Bach was 
shown in additional power, strength, life and 
nerve, and a greater wealth of ideas... The qual- 
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ities required for playing Haydn are those which 
characterize the composer —a desire to please 
with sweet melodies, good nature, refinement, 
cheerfulness, geniality, and nothing that is frag- 
mentary. The Northern composers are not so 
popular as the Southern, for “ what comes from 
the heart goes to the heart.” Haydn requires in 
comparison more variety of treatment, expres- 
sion, humor, animation, and action, to bring out 
his beauties. 

In summing up, we may say that the basis of 
Bach was the most solid that could be wished — 
rule, order, and correctness, and that his music 
requires strict attention ; not much physical effort, 
but great individuality of tone. With E. Bach 
the tone-coloring is richer, the rules are relaxed, 
and individual feeling comes into the foreground ; 
while in Haydn still greater freedom is attained. 

Herr Pauer concluded with a performance of 
Haydn’s “ Sonata in E-flat.” 

——_@—_—— 


TILTON’S LANDSCAPES. 
There are at present in this country some land- 
scapes of very extraordinary character and of the 
highest merit, the works of an American artist 
who has for many years been a resident of Rome 
—J. Rollins Tilton. Though his name may be 
unfamiliar to the majority of the readers of this 
journal, yet it is one well-known to art-connoisseurs 
in European countries, and known with honor. 
There are in the collection some nineteen oil-paint- 
ings, of which seven are large and important works, 
and the remainder, small, but perfect gems. These 
landscapes are among the most remarkable which 
have ever been exposed to public curiosity in this 
country, and yet they are the legitimate outcome 
of the highest artistic culture in what may be 
styled the American school of landscape. ‘This is 
based upon reverent observation of nature, and a 
determination to obtain as much of her overflowing 
fulness as possible. ‘To the student of art, who has 
enlarged his views by slow and minute observation 
of European galleries, it is obvious that, if this 
view of art be not supplemented by a comprehen- 
sion of the importance of what is known as treat- 
ment, it will be topography, photographically ren- 
dered, but it will not be landscape. The names of 
many such topographic artists must occur to the 
mind of the reader at once, but it will be unneces- 
sary to name more than one, a famous one, Fred- 
erick Church. ‘This artist represents the basis of 
Mr. Tilton’s style, but upon that foundation Mr. 
Tilton has erected a glorious superstructure of the 
highest art. He has developed exactly as Hobbima 
and Ruysdael developed, and he has done so evi- 
dently by the most careful, profound, and absorb- 
ing study of the good English landscape painters, 
Crome, Turner (in his earlier works) and Constable, 
but more especially of the old masters, Titian and 
Claude Lorraine. To the study of these men he 
owes the artistic part of his treatment, and the 
other half comes from the peculiar character of his 
own mind. He sees nature as a poet sees it, but he 
has a special love amounting almost to idolatry for 
old ruins, for the archeological side of landscape. 
In this particular he excels all the men who have 
ever painted a landscape containing a ruin. 
In the attempt to analyze his very peculiar style, 
I would hazard the supposition that he studied 
Crome and Turner to understand their methods of 
painting large spaces of land with considerable 
detail, and yet preserving a forcible general tone. 
Next, it seems to me that he studied Constable to 
get from him his secret of presenting the freshness 
and the poetic charm of natural scenery. But if I 
do not mistake, he must have been dissatisfied with 
their technique, and especially with their chiaro- 
scuro. Crome was patchy. ‘Turner’s general color 
was true at the expense of local truth, and in his 
effort to obtain chiaroscuro he often sacrificed truth 
of form. Constable had a technique of laying on 
colors which was manneristic, and so careless that 
many of his pictures have gone to pieces and are 
simple ruins. Our American artist reveals in his 
pictures, that he was as much impressed by the 





faults as he was by the merits of these artists, and 
he seems to have been so afrafl of falling into 
their errors that he left them as guides and went 
on to the old masters in pursuit of excellences un- 
blemished by great defects. He found in Claude 
Lorraine the landscape school which seemed to him 
pre-eminent for its union of color, clearness of form, 
abundance of detail, and wide sweep of canvas, 
joined to deep feeling for nature. . Still he did not 
find in Claude the mystery and charm of shadow, 
nor did he find a technique giving possibilities of 
immense power. So he journeyed on till he found 
Titian, and with him his artistic cravings seem to 
have been satisfied. The extraordinary impasto of 
the Venetian, his method of obtaining all the qual- 
ities of art, his strong tone, his fine local color, his 
subtlety and his repose, full of strength, appear to 
have satisfied Tilton’s mind. But though my anal- 
ysis of his pictures would lead me to suppose that 
he studied all these men, he never copied them. 
Here and there are paintings which betray when 
the influence of Titian or of Claude was more 
strongly felt than at other times. Broadly, how- 
ever, it may be stated, that he formed a style of 
his own, which down in the foundation is truly 
American. And, moreover, the peculiarity of his 
temperament, which is distinctively archeological 
as well as poetical, made him lay great stress upon 
those details of his landscapes which are architect- 
ural. His subjects are taken from places where 
this passion could revel and expatiate to the fullest. 
The noble view of Rome from the Aventine Hill, 
the landscape of the Alhambra and Granada with 
a background of the Sierra Nevada, the superb 
view of Cairo, the (in the opinion of the writer), 
master-piece of the Temple of Minerva in the 
Island of Egina, the view of Tivoli with the great 
Byzantine tower of the convent of Santa Anna in 
the foreground, the very poetical landscape of the 
acropolis of Athens, the little gem of the Torre del 
Schiavo and the Roman Campagna, the other little 
gem of the Greek Theatre in Sicily, all show the 
passionate bias in his mind for the archeology of 
architecture. The world has been so knit in the 
latter days by railroads and steamboats that these 
scenes must be familiar to many of the readers of 
this sketch who can answer for their extreme fidel- 
ity. And yet they are not presented topographi- 
cally nor photographically. The end which Tilton 
proposed to himself was to preserve the idea of all 
American artists of the old school, viz., to present 
accurately the scenes which they painted, but at 
the same time to do this artistically. It is to be 
understood that the severest critic does not demand 
this in landscape. Turner, in some of his finest 
pictures of Venetian scenes, presented views that 
are impossible. But this was no fault, for it is an 
agreed canon having the force of an axiom that the 
treatment of landscape is the important point. Til- 
ton recognized this clearly, and studied most dili- 
gently to obtain it, but he would not let go of his 
fidelity to his subject which he had learned in Amer- 
ica. His dream was to have the minute fidelity of 
Meissonier as far as large landscapes permit, or in 
other words. without being microscopic, and at the 
same time to make his subject wear a fine veil of 
treatment that should be artistic in the highest 
degree and poetic too. , 

I have endeavored to show how he developed the 
artistic side of his treatment, and what masters he 
pursued. He realized perfectly that, to get out the 
poetry that was in him, he must study nobody, but 
go down into the depths of his own heart. He 
seems to have done this, and to have found that the 
secret of success in this was to reproduce those 
things which struck the chords of poesy in himself 
and made them eloquent. He, I think, analyzed his 
emotions, and discovered that the things which 
made him feel emotional, were great distances and 
the feeling of atmosphere in them, and skies that 
were remote, and colors that at the last lingering 
moment of sunset seemed to fade into the infinitude 
of space. Everything that suggested the vague 
and the far away, that linked itself to the highest 
imaginative faculty of the mind, appealed forcibly 
to him, and he determined that his treatment should 
reflect and recall them. And as in his peculiar 
nature the views that lie scattered so thickly over 








the Mediterranean lands were inexpressibly dear, 
he analyzed that feeling also, and found it pro- 
ceeded from its connection with long lengths of 
untold history, vague, but big with possibilities of 
discoveries yet to be made of heroic marbles yet 
to be dug up, of literature to be unniched, of 
poetry to be recovered from Lethean lands. But 
such scenes were not only suggestive, they were 
melancholy in a high degree, the pleasing melan- 
choly of Shakespeare’s Jaques, coupled with the 
sadness which seems inseparable from large hori- 
zons, long intervals of time or anything which, 
recalling the infinite, bids man remember his finite- 
ness and his littleness. It is astonishing how music 
and color can touch the chords of these emotions 
and make them thrill melodiously. It is hard to 
say why certain notes suggest these thoughts, but 
they do suggest them. Similarly certain arrange- 
ments of grays, purp’es, violets, have the same ef- 
fect, a fact well-known tothe impression school. With 
them this becomes a mere manneristic trick, being 
presented without any artistic form, and with the 
newest and crudest chiaroscuro, so that it is a per- 
fect parallel of Dickens’s pathos in the description 
of death-bed scenes, which resulted in novels that 
were nothing but a series of deaths, like Bleak 
House. This is not the way in which Tilton has 
rendered this melancholy feeling. His temple of 
Minerva is an admirable instance of the legitimate 
and artistic use of grays. 

This very important picture, which is No. 4 of 
the collection, is worthy of first mention, not be- 
cause it is absolutely the best, for in liquidity it is 
excelled by several of the smaller pictures, and in 
technical conquest of difficulties it is surpassed by 
the view of Rome, but because it is the most essen- 
tially Tilton, and represents the artist strong with 
all he has learned from others, but unbiased by 
them. And this I think was the result of Tilton’s 
overpowering passion for the archeological, which 
made him more than usually poetic in his treatment, 
and compelled him to fall back upon his own intel- 
lect for a composition which should tell what he 
felt in his own mind when he first saw these stu- 
pendous ruins. Many of my readers have seen 
this memorial of the oldest, the grandest civilization 
of the Hellenic peoples ; but those who have, must 
acknowledge that Tilton has presented the scene 
not only with the most perfect fidelity, but in a 
manner that reveals to them much that they never 
saw, and never felt. They may have delighted in 
the olive trees, they may have felt the beauty of 
the blue sea, they may have, though ’tis doubtful, 
recognized the colossal thought of the architecture, 
they may have even witnessed the scene at sunset 
and admired the purple, hazy masses of the moun- 
tainous mainland. But to have put all these things 
together, to have enveloped them in a tone of the 
tenderest melancholy, and to have made all culmin- 
ate in a violet sky that recedes and recedes far back 
until the observation of the mind and the sugges- 
tions excited by it mingle together irresistibly, and 
will not be separated, —to do this was beyond tl.e 
power of any one but a painter. Yes, and a painter 
second to none. 

In this splendid picture there is an admirable 
example of the strength and subtlety which accom- 
pany simplicity of treatment in the hands of a 
master-painter. The foreground is most simple. 
To the right, the rocky ground is encumbered with 
broken masses of columns, among which grow cac- 
tuses and other semi-tropical vegetation; to the 
left, are olive trees, blooming, flourishing, delightful 
as they were when the temple was reared, as they 
were when myriad Hellenic worshippers adored the 
divine Pallas; as they were when the religion of 
Christ came to bless the world, and the shrines were 
abandoned, and the temple ruined; as they were 
when Turk and Tartar roamed over the island at 
their free will, robbing all, despoiling all, destroying 
all. Pallas has passed away, but the gift of Pallas 
remains. From the foreground the landscape slowly 
mounts the hilly ground on whose summit the priests 
of old placed their master-piece of archaic archi- 
tecture. ‘The artist has fait! fully rendered all that 
remains, the few colossal columns with here and 
there a huge architrave still in place, and the cha- 
otic litter of fragments lying around. II this, 
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save the blooming olive trees, is painted in cold, sad 
tones. The hand of the artist reproduces his feel- 
ings. He is awe-struck by the stupendous ruins; he 
is chilled by inexpressibly complicated emotions of 
a sadness which is more than melancholy. The 
gray tones are cheerless, the hues of the columns 
and the fragments are uncompromisingly, severely 
sad, almost tragic. Then beyond comes the beauti- 
ful Mediterranean, the lovely Levant, with the 
peculiar hue of the shallow waters where there are 
soundings, and where the blue is confounded with 
a delicate feeling of green. We feel more cheerful, 
and we raise our eyes that were sadly bent upon the 
ground, and we see the purple gradations of the 
mountains of the mainland, and we are cheered, 
and we look still upward, and we see the violet sky 
that progresses into an indescribable tone of light 
and color and joy and promise. It is a most won- 
derful sky. Turner never painted such a one, for 
with all his powers and feeling for color, he had 
not the subtlety of the American. The passage of 
emotion in this picture is a triumph of subtle treat- 
ment. At first glance the coldness of the ruins 
may repel an impatient observer, but those who will 
give to it a little patient investigation will be amply 
repaid by the culmination of joyous, exquisite color 
in the background and sky. 
(Conclusion in next number.) 
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ANOTHER YEAR! This New Year’s num- 
ber is the beginning of another volume of our 
Journal — Vo_umE XLI. A Title-page and 
Index for the past two volumes (to be bound 
in one) will be furnished in a few weeks. 

The Journal needs subscribers — twice as 
many as it has—to be at all remunerative to 
the editor, who is also sole proprietor, and 
has it published at his own risk. That beau- 
tiful and generous “ testimonial” (acknowl- 
edged in our last number) to the value of our 
thirty-nine years of editorial labor in the 
cause of Music — labor never lucrative — in- 
spires the hope of larger patronage and more 
assured and adequate support from this time 
forward. We have set sail once more at a 
venture ; we may be driven back by contrary 
winds, or find ourselves “ becalmed at sea.” 
It rests with our subscribers and with our ad- 
vertising patrons whether we shall complete 
a “prosperous voyage,” as typified and prom- 
ised in that concluding Overture of the Tes- 
timonial Concert. 

If each subscriber, besides renewing his 
own subscription, will send to our publishers 
(Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 
Street), the name and pledge of at least one 
more (say in the course of the next fortnight), 
the continuance, and we trust also the im- 
provement of the Journal will be secured. 

An extra edition of this and several suc- 
ceeding numbers will be printed for gratui- 
tous distribution. The attention of adver- 
tisers is requested to this fact. 

weinpccncnts 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 

The observance of the great Christian festival 
grows year by year more general and hearty, con- 
quering the old Puritanic prejudices. Buying 
and distributing presents seems to have become 
the business of the season with eager, endless 
crgwds -of people, happy, albeit much perplexed 
in the delicate problems of “selection of the 
fittest.” Many of the churches had inspiring ser- 





vices, in which music naturally bore a large part. 
Each organist and choir director was emulous to 
bring forth as good as anybody from his stores of 
old and new, many seizing the occasion to air his 
own productions in the form of anthem, Benedic- 
tus, or Te Deum. 

But the grand and central feature of the musi- 
cal cultus at this season is, and ever will be, the 
Christmas oratorio, par excellence, Handel’s Mes- 
siah. It would be well if. we could always have, 
also, at some time during the same week, some 
portions of Bach’s Christmas oratorio. But we 
are always thankful for Handel, and our old Han- 
del and Haydn Society keeps up the tradition 
with all the old enthusiasm and with more know]- 
edge, means and faculty. The performance of 
last Sunday evening was a remarkably good one, 
as awhole. The chorus ranks were full in num- 
bers and better placed than heretofore, so as to 
come in better range with audience and one 
another. The parts were well balanced, and the 
superior brilliancy and power of the tone-masses 
told of large accessions of fresh, select young 
voices. Their singing was excellent throughout ; 
prompt and sure in attack, clear and true in 
phrasing, firmly sustained, and sensitive to every 
hint of light-and shade. Such chorus singing 
made us regret the necessary omission (on ac- 
count of length) of several of the best choruses, 
such as: “ And with His Stripes,” “Great was 
the Company of Preachers,” ete. The orchestra, 
too, was uncommonly efficient, Mr. Listemann 
heading the excellent body of first violins; and 
there were plenty of double basses, while the 
great organ, under Mr. Lang’s hands, lent judi- 
cious, unmistakable support wherever it was 
needed. The additional accompaniments by 
Robert Franz, in some numbers for which Mozart 
had failed to do that service, helped greatly to 
bring out the beauty and the richness of the com- 
poser’s meaning. In spite of John Bull’s critics, 
who would hold us to the letter of the hasty 
sketches which Handel left us in his scores, we 
doubt not that could the old giant have been 
present, his big wig would have vibrated with 
true satisfaction at finding his hints so finely ap- 
prehended and carried out. 

Chief among the solo singers was of course 
Mr. George Ienschel, the distinguished baritone. 
He was in splendid voice this time, giving out his 
tones with more than usual brilliancy and power. 
With the exception of a few lower tones, the 
voice was musical, rich, freely vibrating, and ex- 
ceedingly expressive. His execution, technically, 
was singularly perfect, aud his interpretation of 
the great bass recitatives and arias as satisfactory 
as any that we ever listened to. Srire of: his 
ground, he takes his own tempos, and, to our feel- 
ing, the graphic scene: “ The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light,” gained by 
being taken slower than we have been accustomed 
to hear it, while in the dramatic spirit, accent, and 
coloring, this artist always proves himself supe- 
rior, bringing out the point and passion of the 
music very vividly. “ Why do the heathen rage,” 
and “The trumpet shall sound,” were given with 
an electrifying power. Such an artist and musi- 
cian, having likewise the imaginative quality, 
seems to do more than merely sing his part. His 
part implies the rest, and puts, as it were, a vital- 
izing gloss upon the oratorio as a whole. It was 
pleasant to watch the interest he took in the entire 
performance. 

Mr. W. C. Tower has gained in the art of man- 
aging his noble and robust tenor voice. He ren- 
ders the music conscientiously and intelligently ; 
yet there is a good deal of the rough diamond 
about him, the tones often lacking smoothness, 
and not very sympathetic in the tender passages, 
however well conceived. He had his opportu- 
nity, however, in the tough, stern melody of 


“ E pur si muove,” cry some. 





“Thou shalt break them,” which he improved 
emphatically. 

Miss Drasdil’s wonderfully rich contralto tones 
seemed somewhat more homogeneous and mutually 
assimilated than when we have heard her before. 
She, too, sang carefully and conscientiously, often 
in a large if not a noble style; but the pathetic 
melody, like “He was despised,” suffered, as it 
seems to us, from artificial excess of pathos. The so- 
prano solos were entrusted to Mrs. H. F. Knowles, 
whom we had never heard before upon so large a 
field. Her voice is of good even calibre, bright and 
musical in quality, carefully trained, and equal 
to so sustained an effort, albeit, not particularly 
sympathetic ; a slight shade of hoarseness, too, 
—whether accidental or chronic, we could not 
determine — was never wholly lifted from _ its 
tones throughout the evening. It was good hon- 
est singing; a well-prepared, intelligent and 
thoughtful rendering and interpretation of the 
music. A pleasing air at once of dignity and 
frankness bespoke favor for the lady, who prob- 
ably will sing with less restraint, and more from 
heart to heart, when she becomes more at home 
in so large and difficult a sphere of art. 





As an evidence of the increased importance 
now attached to music in the religious services of 
Christmas day, we may-mention the fact, that in 
two of our churches, one Catholic, the other Uni- 
tarian, the short oratorio of Noél, by Saint-Saéns, 
was performed. It was given entire, with chorus, 
orchestra and quartet of soli, in the St. James 
Catholic Church, under the direction of Dr. Bul- 
lard. ‘The other performance was under Mr. B. 
J. Lang’s direction, during the service at the 
Rev. Edward E. Hale’s Church, where there was 
no chorus or orchestra, to be sure, but nearly the 
whole work was sung by the regular quartet choir 
of the society (Mrs. Julia Houston West, Mrs. 
Kate Rametti Winch, and Messrs. W. J. and 
J. F. Winch), Mr. Lang playing the accom- 
paniment, the pastoral prelude, ete., on the or- 
gan. The music proved both edifying and ar- 
tistically pleasing. Many other programmes of 
musical services on Christmas day, would be 
worth recording if we had room. 

ee 
NEW MUSIC. 

It was a curious study to compare the general 
run of concert programmes this winter with those 
of ten or twelve years ago. I mean programmes 
of concerts of the highest class; symphony con- 
certs and chamber concerts properly so-called. 
What a flood of new things we are hearing to- 
day, and how few we got even a taste of then! 
In truth, it does 
move with a vengeance. Indeed, our musical 
world whirls round so fast just at present that 
there seems to be some danger of its sending a 
good deal of its old music flying off into vacant 
space by sheer centrifugal force. Long abstinence 
has so whetted our appetite for the music of the 
“modern lights,” that we now rush at the feast 
spread before us with all the thoughtless fury of 
starved men. I say thoughtless, because we show 
too little regard for our digestion. We cram our- 
selves with new music in a somewhat insane way, 
giving ourselves hardly time to judge of the flavor ; 
certainly no time to digest it. So much is pro- 
vided that few of us can even attempt to do 
justice to any one dish; we go picking out a bite 
here, and nibbling a morsel there, in the most 
superficial way, and flatter ourselves that we are 
both feeding ourselves, and doing honor to the 
cooks who prepared the banquet. The truth is, 
that we are trying to perform a feat that would 
stagger an ostrich. We used to complain of the 
new composers being left out in the cold. Do we 
treat them much better now? By the way many 
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of our concert programmes are drawn up, we 
would think that the new composers were the 
merest skin-deep people in the world, to be heard, 
enjoyed, understood, and digested in a moment. 
New compositions of immense proportions, and 
supposably of very profound purport, are played 
off before our astonished ears in rapid succession, 
and we are invited to enjoy the performance. 

This is bad. Bad for us, and bad for the music. 
It is bad for our musical sense to listen continu- 
ally to music which we do not understand. And, 
mark this, we do not, and cannot understand one 
tithe of the new music we hear. Even the most 
ultra conservative must admit that the decline of 
musical genius since Robert Schumann cannot 
have been so rapid and terrible that the works 
of to-day are so shallow as to be comprehended 
and done for at a single sitting. The most “ad- 
vanced ” thinker will hardly claim that contem- 
porary music is, as a rule, more clear in fervor, 
and perspicuous in thought than, say, the Mozart 
G-minor symphony. If any one tells us that he 
can appreciate and adequately enjoy the G-minor 
symphony at the first hearing, we laugh in his 
face. How much less, then, can he begin to under- 
stand most of the compositidns written now-a- 
days? And, I repeat it, listening without under- 
standing is bad for us; 
habit. There are people who listen to music 
simply emotionally, and to whom the strongest 
and most violent emotions and effects are the 
most welcome. It is mainly those that enjoy 
themselves to the top of their bent in this whirl 
of new things. ‘They talk of gorgeous orchestral 
coloring, overpowering effects, burning passion, 
and the like. Well, this sort of thing can be 
seen at a glance in the new music, or in most of 
it. But because you have seen this, do you think 
you have probed the depths of a composition, or 
even enjoyed it as it should be enjoyed? If you 
do, just go and tell Franz Liszt that such, or 
such an one of his works is made up of coloring 
effects, and passion, and see what a reception he 
will give you. 

Modern composers have the ambition to write 
music, and pretty deep music tov, and it is doing 
them the greatest possible injustice to indulge our 
appetite for novelty with this sort of “snap- 
listening,” which can at least only result in the 
most imperfect kind of “snap judgment.” 

W. F. A. 
——_@—__— 
CONCERT REVIEW. 

We have to resume our record from the begin- 
ning of last month. First we try to recall (very 
imperfectly at best) some of the impressions of 
two of the concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association. 

SeconD HARVARD SyMPHONY CONCERT, Dec. 
2, 1880. The Music Hall was not nearly so well 
filled as it should have been for so excellent an 
entertainment. How capricious is ov» Boston 
public! How careless whether the best music 
flourishes or languishes for want of steady, loyal, 
permanent support! How eager to run after 
novelties and induge in each new craze about the 
actress, or the opera that is most advertised ! 
How forgetful of the promise of last year! Well, 
it was a good concert nevertheless, and heartily 
enjoyed by the eight or nine hundred of appreci- 
ative listeners who were present. ‘The programme 
was comparatively a light one, including two small 
symphonies, instead of the usual large one. 


Symphony in C (No. 3, Willner Ed.). First time. Haydn 
Adagio; Allegro assai.— Andante. -—- Menuetto.— 
Allegro assai. 
Pianoforte concerto, No.2, A. First time. . . 
Max Pinner. 
Symphony, No. 2, in A-minor, Op. 55. First 
time, . . « « © oe wo 9 6 co co ff RMRE-Badns 
Allegro marcato. — Adagio. — Scherzo Presto.— 
Prestissimo. 
Andante Spianato and Polonaist, Op. 22... . 
Max Pinnner. 
Overture to‘Euryanthe”’. . . .... . . . Weber 


Liszt 


Chopin 





it induces a lazy musical. 


The little Haydn Symphony, never before 
heard here, was refreshing by its very simplicity 
and genial naiveté, as well as by its artistic symme- 
try and grace of form, after so many of the 
ugly, formless and perplexing new things as we 
have had of late. It abounds in lovely melody, 
cheerful, or sedate, or tender, and the various 
instruments are blended or contrasted with the 
happiest effect, still repeating the themes, but 
creating a delicious surprise each time. ‘The 
andante is particularly beautiful, and has charm- 
ing passages for the oboe and other wood wind 
instruments (but no clarinet}. The little sym- 
phony was nicely played, and was, to many, one 
of the choice bits of the concert, and of the 
season. 

The symphony by Saint-Saéns is also laid out 
on a small scale, having no ttombones or extra 
pair of horns. It is in a very different vein from 
Haydn’s, but for the most part full of interest 
and beauty. It is quite free from the extrava- 
gancies of the composer’s “Symphonic Poems,” 
and cast in the classical sonata form. “The allegro 
is a vigorous and impassioned, fugue-like move- 
ment, sometimes suggesting Schumann. ‘The very 
short adagio, which employs an English Horn, 
has a quaint and fascinating threc-eight rhythm, 
and is a most delicate and charming fancy. The 
scherzo, too, has a seductive melody, and carries 
you through wonderful and cliarming places, now 
and then seeming as if inspired by recollections 
of the scherzo in the Ninth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven. The swift Finale is full of fire, but 
spun out rather tog long. The work had been 
carefully rehearsed, and gave great pleasure. — 
The Euryanthe Overture was splendidly inter- 
preted. 

In Mr. Max Pinner, a pupil of Liszt, who has 
for some years been settled in New York, confin- 
ing himself mostly to the quiet occupation of a 
teacher, our Boston audience heard for the first 
time one of the best pianists in this country. 
Should he come again, there would certainly be 
more to hear him, for he made an admirable im- 
pression. His touch is singularly clear and life- 
some; full of character, you feel at once. In 
technique he is at once exact and free, and highly 
finished; and his whole style is sound, retined 
and gentlemanly, combining virile force with fine 
sensitiveness. ‘There is av nonsense about his 
playing, no extravagance, or straining after false 
effect. He interprets honestly, intelligently, and 
feels and reproduces the spirit of the work in 
hand. Liszt’s Second Concerto, which we like 
far better than the one in E-flat, although it 
abounds in startling contrasts, and much not 
easily understood at once, offers about as many 
formidable difliculties to the intrepreter as any 
modern work. It has great passionate glooms, 
in which the whole modern orchestra storms at 
such a pitch, that it required all the Lisztian skill 
to write so that the piano could be heard above 
or through the brazen, deafening accompaniment; 
and it has moments of relief, strains of sweetest 
tenderness and beauty. Mr. Pinner was found 
equal to all its requirements. But it was in the 
Andante and Polonaise of Chopin that he made 
all the poetic sensibility and grace of his playing 
keenly appreciated; here the audience was de- 
lighted, and insisted on an encore, to which he 
responded by a piece of Taussig’s. Mr. Max 
Pinner will be welcomed when he comes again to 
Boston. His quiet manner, covering so much 
intrinsic force and feeling, won us all. 

—  Tuirp Concert, Dec. 16. Again an audi- 
ence more select than numerous, despite the attrac- 
tions of the following programme : — 


Overture to “ Alceste.”’ Firsttime. ... . Gluck 
Violin concerto, No. 1, in G-:uinor. First time. 

Max Bruch 
Timothée d’ Adamowski. 


Symphonie Fantastique: “ L’pisode de la Vie d’un 





Artiste,” Up. 14. Second time. . Hector Berlioz 


Leporello’s aria: ‘“ Madamina! Il Catalogo 
é questo,” from ‘“‘Don Giovanni”... . 
Clarence E. Hay. 
Overture to “La Clemenza diTito” ..... 


Mozart 
Mozart 


The strange Opium Symphony of Berlioz, per- 
formed here for the first time last winter, was no 
doubt remembered with very various feelings: some 
were kept away, others attracted by its second 
announcement And of those who came, some got 
a more agreeable impression of it (taken as a whole) 
than they did last year, and others were confirmed 
in their dislike, while yet discovering more beauties, 
more original imaginative power, more fertile in- 
vention in the course of its five scenes, or move- 
ments, than they had perceived before. It was 
also much more adequately interpreted this time, 
all the instruments being present with the excep- 
tion of the two harps, for which pianofortes did 
duty. It cannot be denied that Berlioz had the 
gift of melody, if we may judge by the really 
beautiful melodic theme which runs through the 
whole work like a golden thread, and typifies the 
loved one of his dream. But why does he use the 
gift so sparingly, and why pervert it to such sensa- 
tional, and sometimes monstrous uses? Who can 
forgive the artist, poet, supposed lover, when in the 
last scene, that horrid pandemonium, full of gibber- 
ing ghosts and monsters, funeral bells and most 
ingenious travesty of the Dies ire, worked up to- 
gether with the Rondo of the witches’ Sabbath, he 
transforms that melody into a vulgar jig, and tricks 
it out with all sorts of twirls and curls and mere- 
tricious ornaments, making a wanton of the maid 
he loves! Is it not monstrous? Is it excuse to 
say that tle whole dream is supposed to pass under 
the influence of opium? ‘That might be an excuse 
in the necessities of actual life; but in the free, 
ideal, heavenly world of Art it has no business at 
all. When beauty, ideality is lost, there is no Art. 
It is just here that we feel the issue between the 
classical composers, and the new, the ingenious, 
audacious, un-ideal, realistic masters of the so- 
called “programme music.” What a God-send, 
what a precious bit of heaven’s sunshine, is the 
smallest, thinnest, most conventional symphony of 
Father Haydn, after such desperate graspings at 
originality! We can bear the preceding scene, the 
“ March to Execution,” for that is really grand and 
solemn, and does not descend to the ridiculous. In 
the first three scenes we find, as we did before, 
much beautiful, expressive, graphic, powerful 
music. ‘The Scene in the Fields (adugio) pleasantiy 
reminds one of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and 
shows how strongly Berlioz was possessed by the 
Beethoven influence. 

The two short overtures of Gluck and Mozart 
served well for introduction and conclusion (or say 
for gentle ascent and descent) to a concert domin- 
ated by such a great symphonic mountain in the 
middle. ‘The overture to Alceste, simple as it is, is 
very dramatic and impressive, a worthy prelude to 
the old Greek tragedy; and Mozart’s short ovei- 
ture to his last opera is spirited and brilliant. 

Mr. Adamowski gave a very artistic, satisfactory 
rendering of the violin concerto by Bruch, a com- 
position fresh and vigorous, free from all common- 
place, and full of fire and beauty. At the same 
time it is very difficult. The young Polish artist 
played the first movement in a broad, firm, su:- 
tained style, with excellent phrasing and a great 
deal of nerve. ‘The andante was interpreted — 
one might say sung upon the strings — with charm- 
ing delicacy and truth of feeling. In the exacting, 
swift Finale, though he achieved it without flaw, 
we felt that he needs to develop into manlier 
strength before he can cope to good advantage with 
such a relentless stretch of difficult bravura; there 
was too much appearance of effort, and much of .t 
sounded thin. But the audience were much de- 
lighted with his playing. Mr. Hay made a capital 
selection for himself in Leporello’s aria, although 
he is no Italian to the manner born, and his solid, 
rich bass tones have hardly the unctuous quality to 
which the Italian buffos have accustomed us. His 
delivery, however, was extremely creditable, and 
the beauty of the Mozart music, with the fascin- 
ating orchestral accompaniment, made the piece 
highly acceptable after the Sabbath of the Berlioz 





Symphony. 
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PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. These concerts make 
almost a speciality of the new music. The programmes 
are full vf the orchestral works of Liszt, Wagner, 
Brahms, Tschaikowski, Svendsen, Berlioz, etc., some- 
times “‘ heaping Ossa upon Pelion” of exceptional and 
heavy novelties, which fatigue an audience and spoil 
musical digestion. We have no objection to the intro- 
duction of a reasonable allowance of these specimens 
into a programme mainly classical and familiar ; but 
we are sure these concerts suffer, and many people are 
discouraged from attending them, by the fact that so 
much of the music is entirely new and unintelligible on 
a first hearing. 

The third concert (Dec 3,) was less overloaded in this 
way. ‘There was the relief of a Beethoven Symphony 
—the Pastorale— which was beautifully played and 
very much appreciated. The concert opened with a 
new work, the long, elaborate, partly strong and bril- 
liant, partly pathetic and drainatic overture to ** Pen- 
thesilea,’’ Op. 31, by Goldmark. It made so good an 
impression that we shall be glad to hear it again ; and 
an opportunity is offered in the Harvard Concert of 
next Thursday. Mr. Win. H. Sherwood gave a mag- 
nificent performanve of Schubert’s ** Wanderer” Fan- 
tasia, in C, as adapted for piano and orchestra by 
Liszt. The other orchestral selections were: a couple 
of rather pleasing Character Pieces, Op. 15, by Hoff- 
mann (‘‘ Rest in the shadow of a Ruin,’ and “ In the 
Sunshine,”) and the “ Pesther Carnival” by Liszt. 
Miss Fannie L. Barnes sang in good voice and style, 
and very pleasingly, the Rec. and Aria ‘‘ Dove Sono,”’ 
from Mozart's /iyaro, aud a canzonetta: *‘ Mia Picci- 
rella”’ from Salvator Rosa by Gomez. 

The fourth concert (Dec 17) opened with the 
“Faust Symphonie, by Liszt, in three parts, a work 
over an hour in length, and mostly of the most strange 
and indigestible character, at least on a first hearing. 
The first part typifies Faust in his discontent and un- 
rest; it is all groans and yearning, kept up at a fearful 
length, as if it were meant to describe mere physical 
colic agonies. Part Il, ** Gretchen” (Andunte Soave) 
is in a sweeter strain, containing delicate, poetic passa- 
ges; but that also is prolonged to weariness, and a cer- 
tain uncomfortable feeling of unrest pervades it. In 

art UL, (Allegro vivace, ironico) Mephistopheles is 
introduced by somewhat the same sudden, sharp little 
piccolo phrase as that used by Berlioz. The movement 
is Mephistophelian and ironical enough, inasmuch as 
it travesties the motives of the preceding characters. 
All the daring and fantastic modern extravagancies of 
instrumental writing are made to startle and confuse 
us here. At the end comes in a chorus of voices, sing- 
ing the symbolical final chorus of the Second Part of 
Goethe’s Fuust, about ‘*the ever-Womanly,” etc. The 
singing was unfortunate. The total impression of the 
work was most bewildering, much of the music seeming 
positively ugly; and the whole experience was depres- 
sing, wearisome and most unedifying. These are 
merely first impressions; we do net pretend to eriticize 
until we know the work much better. 

The same programme closed with the noisy Kaiser 
Marsch of Waguer. More agreeable things were: an 
Andante Cantabile for string orchestra, by Tschai- 
kowski, and two Hungarian Dances by Brahms. — Mr. 
Adolphe Fischer (first appearance in Boston) proved 
himself an admirable violoncellist by his performance 
of the Concerto in A-minor by Goltermann, and some 
smaller solos. His tone is remarkably clear and pure 
and telling, very even throughout the whole range. and 
his mastery of the instrument seems perfect. He plays 
in a charmingly unconstrained and genial style, and 
with great expression, 

We need not say thst Mr. Listemann’s orchestra 
maintains its character for finished and effective exe- 
cution. ‘The last concert (Matinée) is postponed to 
next Wednesday, Jan. 5, when Mr. Perabo will play 
his favorite piano.concerto by Norbert Burgmiiller, 
anda MS. ‘Symphonie W altz,”’ by Mr. G. W. Chad- 
wick, will be given for the first time. 

— We still lack room for the completion of our 
concert notices. 


CorRECTION. Our ever welcome correspondent, Mrs. 
Ritter, speaking (in her letter in our last number) of 
the performance of the Damnation de Faust in New 
York, says: ‘‘ The part of Mephistopheles, having been 
found, on the first performance, unsuited to Mr. Hen- 
schel, has been resumed by Mr. Remmertz,”’ etc. We 
parenthesized a query to this statement, and we have 
since learned that Mrs, R, was misinformed in this 
particular, the fact being that Mr. Henschel gave such 
satisfaction in the first performance, that he was at 
once re-engaged for all the subsequent performances ; 
but, as he found himself bound to sing in Elijah at 
Chicago on the second night of /aust in New York, 
his place had to be supplied by Mr. Remmertz. 

tn 
MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

New York, Dee. 27, 1880. On'Saturday eyening, 
Dee. 18, the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gave its 
2d concert with the following programme : 

Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, . .. . .. . . . Handel 
(Miss Beebe, Soprano, Mr. W. C. Tower, Tenor.) 
Philharmonic Chorus and Orchestra. 
4th Symphony, Op. 120, ote 6 + oe + e SCHUMANN 
* Welding of the Sword,” . .. . - «+ « « Wagner 
(Siegfried.) 

Mr. Tower and Mr, Trevmann. 
Symphonic Poem, “Orpheus,” . . . . + « 
Chorus of Dervishes, 
Turkish March, , 
March and Chorus, 
(Ruins of Athens,) . . .. 


Liszt 


- Beethoven 





Handel’s quaint old composition was carefully given, 
and of course proved interesting as a relic of a past 
age ; it apparently belongs to the Silurian epoc h, and 
therefore must possess, so to speak, a certain geological 
Value [Pshaw!] The chorus work was really effective, 
nd much eredit is due to Mr. Thomas for the large 
amount of patient drill, which must have been requis- 
ite in order to bring his forces to the point reached on 
this occasion. The sopranos were active and ener- 
getic, the male voices really excellent, while the con- 
tralto were weak and timorous ; still the ensemble was 
creditable, and doubtless future concerts will develop 
notewoithy progress. 

Of the soloists it is only necessary to say that Mr. 
Tower's force and manly vigor are most acceptable, 
and were especially manifested in the Wagner selec- 
tion, which is unquestionably very trying to any hu- 
man throat. It is evident that Wagner treats the 


voice precisely like an orchestralinstrument, and that | 


such trifling matters as fatigue or overstraining are 
not to be considered for a single moment. 

The attraction of the evening was the superb sym- 
phony, which is simply perfect in form, and is full of 
genius from the first note to the last. This was well 
done, albeit a careful critic would wish that a few 
more orchestral rehearsals had been had. For some 
reason this work was substituted for the 3d Symphony 
(Op. 97) by the same composer. 

Joseffy and Theo. Thomas have given four concerts 
at Steinway Hall, (the dates being Dec. 14, 16, 18, and 
21,) and the following works have been given :— 

Orchestral. 
Symphony, (G-minor), ..... 
3d Suite, ** Koma,” ee ae a 
Symphony, (lh), . . 
Symphonic Poem. “ 


« « Mozart 
sXe Bizet 
e « « Goetz 
Moszkowsky 


. 
. 


Joan of Are,” 





Concertos. 
Concerto, E-flat, Op. 73, (twice) . . 
Ist Concerto, E-minor, . . . . ° 
Concerto, F-ninor, . . ° 
2d Concerto, F-minor, . . . 
Concerto, (K-flat), . . . . . ; 

As will be observed, three of the symphonic works 
are rather new, and one of thei, (*‘Jvan of Are’’) 
entirely so. Bizet’s Suite is certainly a very attrac- 
tive composition, especially the Allegro Vivace (2d 
movement,) which is full of grace and elegance, and 
most deftly instrumented. Mr. Thomas first produced 
it at the Metropolitan Hall Concerts, where it was quite 
successful. Goetz’s Symphony — familiar, I think, to 
Bostonians—surprised and charmed us with its melodic 
phrases and its comparative freshness. The Mosz- 
kowsky “ Poem” is a noble work, although it might 
as well be called anything as ‘*Joan of Are’’: its in- 
strumentation is rich and varied, (although perilously 
resembling that of Raff, who is certainly the master of 
tone-coloring and instrumentation, while the themes 
are mostly original, and always full of meaning. It is 
to be hoped that it may again be heard during the 
present season ; it proved a puzzle to our critics who, 
in most cases, do not dare to have an opinion of their 
own, but wisely wait until they have consulted their 
friends in the profession ; this is the way in which our 
criticism is often managed, and it also explains why 
that criticism is so often uncertain and occasionally 
worthless. Bulwer used to say that it terribly warped 
his judgment to read a book before criticising it ; and 
doubtless these wiseacres act upon that principle. 

Joseffy was at home, as ever, ip the Chepin Concertos, 
in which he always seems to revel; his touch has all 
the characteristic delicacy to which we have become so 
accustomed, and it will be exceedingly ditticult for any 
one to give a more exquisite interpretation of those 
two lovely inspirations. But—Joseffy was guilty of 
the execrable taste of introducing octave passages, 
which are entirely out of consonance with the Chopin 
spirit, and which were very seldom well executed; this 
is simply atrocious, and asa display of impudence is 
unparalleled. 

His rendering of the Beethoven Concerto was not 
as excellent as it should have been, for he took all 
kinds of liberty with the marks of expression, and 
even failed, in several instances, to play the notes 
correctly. It isto be deplored that so finished an artist 
and so admirable a pianist should consent to leave a 
sphere in which he is so pre-eminent in order to under- 
take works which have none of the genius of the piano- 
forte, and which were not even written for that instru- 
ment as it now exists. 

Joseffy should confine himself to those things which 
are unmistakably within his province, and should de- 
cline to enter a territory so entirely foreign to his 
ability and —in a certain sense — so entirely beyond 
his ken. 

There is a temporary lull in the musical season : the 
Italian Opera has emigrated to other regions ; and we 
must wait until January 4, when Mr. Henschel will 
give his Second Recital, and the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Club its Third Soirée. I had forgotten for the mo- 
ment, that Dr. Damrosch’s Oratorio Society will give 
the Messiah on Wednesday evening, December 29, F. 

CuHIcAGo, Dec. 23, 1880. Since iy last letter to the 
Journal, our Beethoven Society have had their first 
concert. The performance consisted of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, which was given by a chorus of one hundred 
and thirty, an orchestra of thirty men, the organ, and 
Miss Dutton, Mrs. Shippen, Mr. Charles Knorr, and 
the celebrated baritone, Mr. George Henschel, as solo- 


. Beethoven 
« Chopin 

Henselt 
- Chopin 
° Liszt 


concert as a whole, it was one of the best performances 
qhat the Society has ever given us. Of course the in- 
terest centred about the réle of Eiijah, for much was 
expected from Mr. Henschel. His voice was not as 
| large as we had expected, although he used it to its be t 
advantage. ‘The lower tones were weak for our hall, 
although the upper part of the voice seemed full and 
telling. His interpretation of Elijah differs widely 
from that of many singers I have heard. He gives 
dignity and calmness to the picture, but hardly that 
dramatic intensity that seems in keeping with the 
ideal Elijah. In the air: ‘Lord, God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel,’’ the supplicating tones in the uttered 
prayer were given with much feeling. Yet there was 
not that picture of the emotional condition of the 
old prophets that should be indicated by a proper word- 
coloring. For Elijah was not ouly asking God’s help, 
but he was also proclaiming His matchless power ; and 
it is a prayer that shows faith, as well as a desire for 
aid. Elijah proclaimed the universality of God’s 
power, for he called Him, not only the Lord of Abra- 
ham, but also of Isaac and all Israel. This matchless 
dignity that comes from a passion that is born of faith, 
was not pictured in Mr. Henschel’s interpretation of 
the role. So also in the air: ‘It is enough, Lord, now 
take away ny life,” Elijah, when uttering such words, 
must have been mentally picturing out his whole life. 
He must have realized his own weakness, while the 
sins, sufferings, and troubles of the world and the 
people dear to him, came to his heart with such over- 
powering force, that his own nature was touched to its 
very core, and the whole man cried in very anguish 
“It is enough. Lord, now take away my life.” It was 
good singing, from an educated and refined musician, 
but not a great effort. While I point out some things 
which seem in my humble opinion drawbacks to an 
adequate interpretation of the part of Elijah, I would 
most frankly admit that there was very much in his 
singing to enjoy. His style of delivery and his musi- 
cianship pleased me greatly, and delighted his audience. 
Some two evenings afterward he gave a song recital, 
with the following very fine programme: — 
Noveletten for Piano, Violin and ’Cello,. . . . . Gade 
a. Allegro vivace —b, Andante con moto, 
Messrs. Wolfsohn, Heimendahl] and Liesegang. 
a. “Vittoria” Cantata, . . . . . . . Carissimi, 1650 
b. Vieni, oh Cara, from “ Agrippina,” 
ec. Mi da speranza, from “‘Almira,”. . . . © 
Mr. George Henschel, 
Rondo for Piano and Violin, B minor, . . . . Schubert 
Messrs. Wolfsohn and Heimendahl, 
Songs: a. In questa tomba, . . 1. 6 2 6 
&. Wohin, 
ce. Kifersucht und Stolz, ... . . . . Sehubert 
d. ks blinkt der Thau, . . . . . . Kubinstein 
Mr. George Henschel. 
Fantasiestueck, ‘‘ Begeguung,” for Piano and Violon- 
cell 


. Handel 


Beethoven 


Wy. 4 eo, 0 ig ee) wn 8 hoe cps fal el phe, ee 
Messrs. Wolfsohn and Liesegang. 
Ballade: “The ‘I'wo Grenadiers,’ . . . . . 
Mr. George Henschel. 
Piano Solos: a. Nocturne, G-major, Op. 35, No. 2, 
b. Gavotte in C-major, . . . . Henschel 
Mr. George Henschel. 
Andante Sostenuty, from * sonata,” Op. 35, Piano 
and Violin, . « » « «9 « «50..6 <3 n 
Messrs, Heimendah] and Wolfsohn. 
Three Songs from the *'‘lrompeter of Saekin- 
gon,” €0p.20, 3% 2S 4 ea ee 5 
Mr. George Henschel. 
Trio for Piano, Violin and ‘Cello, D-major, . . Beethoven 
Allegro vivace e con brio— Largo assai ed 
; espressivo — Presto, 
Messrs. Wolfsohn, Heimendahl and Liesegang. 


Schumann 


His songs were all given with a great charm of man- 
ner and style, and were highly enjoyable. I admired 
his singing of Handel particularly. In the airs which 
he gave us from the early operas of this composer, the 
executon and method of delivery was very fine. In 
the German songs there was a life and power quite 
electrifying. He played his own accompaniments so 
that the whole conception indicated one soul united to 
one purpose. His delivery of the German songs was 
a great benefit to us, for in them there was an exam- 
ple worthy of emulation. We have to thank the Beet- 
hoven Society for bringing this cultivated musician 
to our city, 

The new opera, Mefistofele, has been given three 
times in our city. So much has been written in re- 
gard to the work that I will but simply mention it. 
‘Lhe great length of the opera, and its want of dramatic 
connection seems to unfit it for stage representation. 
Goethe's great poem is too long and complex for a 
drama, although as a life of Faust it is a consistent 
work. ‘To try to connect the two parts of the poem 
into one drama is a bold undertaking. Without a 
full knowledge of the poem, the stage representation, 
as given in this opera, wouid be difficult to understand. 
It might be called Scenes from Goethe’s Faust, with 
much truth. Musically the work has some happy mo- 
ments; but taken as a whole, it seems to lack that 
unity of idea that would give it beauty. I have strong 
doubts about its ever taking much of a position among 
the great operas. er 

Some mention has been made in regard to my hiding 
my identity in this correspondence with the Journdat. 
I have endeavored to make my comments as dispas- 
sionate as possible, and had hoped to treat every one 
with all due courtesy; but in order that there may be 
no responsibility attached to any one but myself for 
my opinions, I will, hereafter, with your kind permis- 
sion, sigu my name in full. C. H. BrirTan. 





ists, with Mr. Cail Wolfsohn, conductor. Taking the 





